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&c. on all occasions. On diligent inquiry we find that I shall need 
upwards of a thousand dollars (the way gold is now selling). It 
is thought best not to make any public call on the subject but to 
solicit subscriptions from a few persons who, it may be supposed, 
would be interested in the matter. 

We have already raised here about $600. Can you or any 
friends near you in any way swell the amount? If so please send 
what you can give to Wendell Phillips, Esq., or to 

Yours cordially 

M. D. Conway. 

P. S. I shall probably go next Saturday per "City of Wash- 
ington" from New York, but whatever is sent will be sent out to 
me as I need it. Kind regards and adieus to Mrs. W. 



"A TREATISE ON GARDENING BY A CITIZEN 
OF WILLIAMSBURG" 

Communicated by A. J. Morrison, Hampden- Sidney, Va. 

There has been some question as to the authorship of this inter- 
esting treatise, "the oldest Virginian work on cultivation." The 
following is submitted as proof : 

(1) Thomas Jefferson recommending titles for an agricul- 
tural library in 1817 mentions "A Treatise on Gardening. Rich- 
mond. 16s. By John Randolph." [American Farmer, II, (1820,) 

P-94-] 

(2) The Library of Congress printed catalogue for 1840 lists : 
"John Randolph, Treatise on Gardening. Richmond, 1793. 

16s." 

(3) Edmund Ruffin in 1839 reprinted the whole of the 
original Treatise, in the January number of the Farmer's Register 
(Vol. VII, pp. 41-54), Mr. Ruffin says at p. 41, "The author was 
John Randolph of Williamsburg, attorney general under the 
Colonial government. The date of the work is not shown by any 
thing in the oldest edition which we have seen, which is as late as 
1794 * * * The latest edition has many modern additions." 
So Mr. Ruffin omits those added recipes, how "To make veals," 
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"To make champagne wine of gooseberries," "To make Tomato 
Ketchup." 

None of the authorities cited attributes this work to Sir John 
Randolph. The evidence goes to show that the Treatise on Gar- 
dening was the work of his son, Attorney General John Ran- 
dolph,* of "Tazewell Hall," Williamsburg, who died in 1784. It 
is of interest to note that the original text says nothing about the 
tomato. 

Mr. Ruffin, in his introductory remarks, says, "The value of 
this unpretending little treatise has been so generally acknowl- 
edged that it has passed through several editions." The book 
edition seen by me is in the form of an appendix (pp. 268-348) to 
Gardener and Hepburn's American Gardener, Georgetown, D. C, 
Published by Joseph Milligan, 1818. The editor of that edition 
observes, p. 268. "The annexed little Treatise was written many 
years ago by a learned and eminent Citizen of Virginia, who de- 
lighted in directing under his own eye the cultivation of his 
garden ; and who printed it for the use of friends, by whom it has 
been long and highly prized for the useful information it conveys 
in a small compass, and without the introduction of a useless word. 

The residence of the author, and his garden, from which he 
drew his observations were in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Those who consult the Treatise will know from this hint how 
to make a proper allowance, according to variance in climate, for 
the seasons and times of sowing, planting, &c." 

* John Randolph, son of Sir John Randolph, was born in Williams- 
burg about 1728, was educated at William and Mary College, was admitted 
a student of law at the Middle Temple, London, April 8, 1745, returned to 
Virginia in 1749, and became eminent as a lawyer, was clerk of the House 
of Burgesses, from 1752-1766, burgess for Lunenburg County in 1769 
and for William and Mary College in 1774 and 1775. He was the last 
attorney general of Virginia under the royal government, and when the 
American Revolution broke out he went to England, not approving of the 
separation of the colonies. He died there January 31, 1784, and his body 
was brought back to Virginia and buried by his father in the College 
Chapel. By his wife Arianna, daughter of Edmund Jennings, Attorney 
General of Maryland, he had Edmund Randolph, who, as his father was the 
last attorney general under the royal government, was the first attorney 
general of Virginia and the Republican government. — Editor. 



